in,]    ;        Ireland during the Tudar period.              ^J|
gatops> tfeafc they were not followed, as we watch the "sub-
sequent course of Irish History. Surrey, full of the absolutist
ideas of the time, was all for making the king supreme in
Ireland, the uncontrolled master, in fact, of everything; and
he advised that the country should be subdued once for all,
and should be effectively colonised by English settlers, intro-
duced in such numbers as to secure their ascendency. But he
warned the king that the task would be long and difficult,
owing to the extent of Ireland, and the many obstacles the
island presents to an invading enemy; to people it, too, with
Englishmen, sent from a distance, across the sea, would be far
from easy; and a considerable military force would be re-
quired. "This land," he wrote with just insight, "is five
times as large as Wales, and when King Edward I set on
hand to conquer the same, it cost him ten years ere he won it
all, although for the most part he was present in his own
person; and there is no sea between England and Wales. I
fear therefore it cannot be so soon won as Wales was......6poov
men is the least number you must occupy1.'7
This policy, however, singularly like the "Thorough" of
Strafford in another age, much as it may have been approved
by Wolsey, ran counter to the inclinations of the king, and
was rejected by him through all the troubles of his reign.
Henry VIII was a tyrant, in many of his acts; History
sternly condemns his savage temper, and his selfishness almost
without a parallel; but a Celt himself, to a certain extent, he
had genuine sympathy with a Celtic race; and he had formed
views on Ireland and Irish-government, remarkable for their
enlightened wisdom, the best, perhaps, considering the circum-
stances of the time, that were ever conceived by an English
statesman. He turned a deaf, ear to the argument of force,
and refused to listen to plans for conquering Ireland with the
1 State   Papers.   Carew I.  18.   Surrey to Henry VIII.   June 30,